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Not that it was always just one way. Boots came as a 
saviour to Beatrix on more than one occasion. They said she had 
a good stack put by and only went to Paddy's to stave off the 
loneliness. She needed the market like a drug to kid herself 
she was still among the living. She needed people like Boots, 
people to outfox, to diddle before they diddled her. Once she 
got her price, all she felt was regret, emptiness, death. No 
joy in life till the next mug happened along. And Boots had 
been the next mug often enough to deserve something, he thought 
- maybe a small discount now and again - for he sometimes had 
the wherewithal to make a purchase. But no, not Beatrix. She 
gave ao discounts. Nor would she hand out anything in advance, 
although Boots, always desperate, fetched along many an item on 
which she made a tidy profit, having got it away from him dirt- 
cheap, no awkward questions asked. He sometimes liked to delude 
himself that she might remember him in her will - just a small 
bequest to make his old age more comfortable. The reality was 
she had an only sister in the convent of Poor Clares in 
Edinburgh. Most likely they would get everything. Of course - 
and Boots sniggered quietly at the thought - she'd make them 
work for it. They'd be praying for the repose of her soul till 
the money ran out. She'd keep the Poor Clares on their knees 
for two hundred years. 


It was just as Boots was in the middle of his quiet snigger 
that he saw the man at the kerb on the other side of the 
street. He had his eyes fixed on the tenement windows opposite. 
Boots took it he was waiting for someone to wave him up. The 
man kept his hands in his overcoat pockets. He made no 
gestures. He was out at the edge of the pavement, clear of the 
doorway and the closemouth, the lieges passed in and out 
unimpeded. He was not soliciting favours from passersby. Not 
engaging minors in conversation. Not humming party tunes. All 
buttoned up with no private parts exposed to the public gaze. 
He was not even rummaging in the litter basket. In a word, he 
was breaking no law. He turned to look as Boots neared him, as 
if he might have welcomed a companion. 


Then as if from nowhere the landrover pulled up and six or 
seven cops burst out. They were in a high state of excitement. 
Right away one cop had the man in an armlock. There was no 
struggle, no resistance, but somehow everybody ended up on the 
ground. The man's legs went up in the air and his shoes flew 
off. The cops grunted and groaned as they writhed about, they 
shouted advice to each other, each one eager to land a blow or 
at least get a grip on the malefactor. There were so many 
uniforms it was impossible to see what success they were 
having. They were all still working on him, keeping their hands 
on him, and he was still in a stranglehold, when at last they 
dumped him inside the Landrover. The man was sprawling on his 
belly. 


Boots edged away from the scene, just faintly concerned 
tney might decide he was next in line for a good duffing up. 
You never knew with cops at the best of times, but in the 
Calton after dark, and with nobody about, it was safer to keep 
moving. 


He caugnt sight of the two cops at the back door as the van 
sped away. They were staring straight at him. They were young 
men, maybe just cadets. He thought they might be sizing him up. 
Certainly, if the squad had overstepped the mark, he could have 
turned out to be a troublesome witness. But he wasn't the 
witness type, they would see that. He was the derelict type, 
the dosser type, a bit cracked, most likely, and no threat to 
anybody, least of all the constabulary. Boots was hoping that 
was the way they would be reading him. It usually was. But 
there was something there that wasn’t usual. Something that 
niggled him. It was the way they held their heads, in the fixed 
way they kept their faces to the glass, as if they weren't so 
much interested in Boots or anything going on in the street, as 
trying to avert their eyes from what was going on in the van. 


He noticed the man's shoes, one on the pavement near the 
pole, the other in the gutter. They were the only sign that 
anything had happened there. He stepped over to take a closer 
look. They were slip-on suedes with thick, heavily notched 
soles. They had a damp feel to them but otherwise seemed to be 
in tiptop condition, as far as he could tell in the dim Light. 
He looked up and down the empty street. No sense in letting 
them lie there, the man in the overcoat wouldn't be back; if 
Boots didn't snatch them up, the roadsweepers would. There was 
nothing to be ashamed of. Under our system anything you came by 
had to be somebody's loss. That was the first law of political 
economy. As a Brunswick Street orator once put it, vis-a-vis 
the origin of rich and poor: "How wud there be ony wi stowed 
pooches, if yours an mine didnae hiv holes?" 


Boots, who frequented Brunswick Street a lot - there was a 
sheriff court there as well a workers’ open forum - went off 
with the shoes tucked under his arm. 


Wnen he reached the house and examined the shoes under 
better light, he was happy to find nis first appraisal had been 
right enough, maybe even a touch grudging. The dampness would 
dry out. The soles had some grit and bits of grass lodged 
between the grooves, but other than that, the shoes were like 
new. Worn for the first time that very night, was Boots's 
surmise. On the inside sole bright red lettering proclaimed 
them to be a "Frank Wright" shoe with "scuff-proof suede 
uppers" and "long-dure soles". They were made in Italy. 


An £89.99 kind of shoe in Dolcis or Cable & Co. But what in 
the dim recesses, under the railway arches, in Paddy's? What 
would Beatrix the Hun offer? Knowing her prices, and ner 
contempt for tight profit margins, Boots reckoned he'd get a 
tenner out of her, if he was lucky, and she'd sell them for £20 
or £25. So, if it wasn't much, at least tomorrow he wouldn't be 
exactly destitute. And there was also the Earl Haig - this time 
he would fetch along Buirett'’s medals, that ought to help. He 
would go with head and back bowed and bent and the medals 
pinned to his breast. 


He went to his hidey-hole beneath the junk and extracted 
all the Buirret material, as well as a bottle of Black Heart 
rum he'd planked there in the morning. It was a quarter full, 
enough for a nightcap. He levered off his mountain boots, lay 
back on the bed and sipped the rum. He pondered. 


He must cut a sorry figure enough if he could pass for old 
Buirett so easily. That had to be acknowledged. Although the 
doddering old codgers at the Earl Haig hardly gave him a second 
look. They didn't scrutinise the documents with any great care 
either. The suit he was wearing was off the peg at Beatrix's. 
It was only a fiver. That was a year ago. It was not what you 
would call a flashy suit. It was a bit short in the leg, maybe 
more than a bit. The original owner had been of irregular 
build. If he was short in the stumps, he was extra large in 
other parts. In fact he seemed to have been built like an 
orangutan. It dwarfed Boots. In the street the jacket billowed 
and flapped on his bones like rags on a scarecrow. Only 
somebody in desperate straits would wear such a suit. On the 
other hand, it was quality material. Old Mark Spavitch, whose 
knowledge of cloth was vast and unassailable, had said so. 


Which was all to the good. If it didn't do to look too 
prosperous, it was just as bad to look like a vagrant. In the 
charity stakes a clean respectable look, suggesting a settled 
domicile, made one more deserving. He hoped, even if they 
denied him cash, they'd at least give him something he could 
pawn. 


He took up the medals. He let them hang in nis hand. If 
they brought him no joy with the Earl Haig, he'd try selling 
them. There was a militaria man straight facing Beatrix. Hed 
offer them to him. That would be one in the eye for her if she 
failed nim with the shoes. She wasn't the only hawker in the 
Briggait, let her remember it. 
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He took another swallow of rum, gave his specs a rub on the 
bedsheet, and took up Buirett's notebook. It was a 120 sheet 
Big Value jotter. On both sides of each sheet was a solid mass 
of tiny handwriting in black ink. There were three lines of 
scribble between each ruled line. The margins were overrun. 
There was no paragraphing, no punctuation, not even a space 
between the words. Some pages had a Chinese look, with blots 
and smudges and the ink feathering badly on the loose-fibred 
paper. No page was going to yield up its secrets easily. If you 
wanted to get at the ins and outs of old Buirett, you had to be 
dedicated. He wasn't pandering to busy folk in a terrible 
hurry. You had to be a dawdler, like Boots. A man with nothing 
to do and all the time in the world to do it. Most days Boots 
devoted at least an hour to the notebook. After that, eyestrain 
got the better of him. Of course a lively imagination was a 
useful aid. Boots had recourse to his lively imagination quite 
a lot at the beginning and more and more as time went on. In 
other words, when he couldn't make out Buirett's meaning ~ and 
sometimes when he could but felt it would do the old fellow 
less than justice to fetch it into the light of day - he put in 
his own, and as time went on began to feel he had an invite 
from Buirett so to do, as a kind of recompense for the trouble 
he was taking. His explications and emendations were jotted 
down on narrow strips of copy paper and pasted in where 
appropriate. It was a pastime he'd grown to enjoy. 


Time wore on. It was suddenly quite cold. He felt it in his 
fingers and shoulders and on the tip of his nose. Outside, a 
gale was blowing. Buirett's secrets must have been in thicker 
than usual mist that evening, Boots had lost all track of time. 
He had three pages of his own to tuck into the notebook. That 
pleased him. He could hear the mice scurrying in the Buirett 
heap. With chilled fingers he poured the last of the rum. Sleep 
was no where in sight. He laid the notebook aside and pulled 
the blankets over his shoulders. He knew what he needed was a 
feed. There was some bread and a small can of baked beans on 
the table. That was tomorrow's breakfast. But who cared? Why 
worry about tomorrow? That was Buirett's big mistake. Let 
tomorrow fend for itself. Eat now. 


He hauled himself out of the bed, keeping the blankets over 
his shoulders. He stepped, speculatively, into the nearly-new 
suedes. Well, that was aggravating. A perfect fit! And he'd 
have to part with them for a pittance. Just his twisted luck! 
The poor man's misfortune in London Road was going to be of 
real benefit to nobody but Beatrix. She already had plenty, so 
more would be given unto her. Oh, she'd dive at the shoes all 
right. She'd know a Frank Wright in any light or no light. Her 
kind always did. 


The business Boots put that woman's way! 


